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NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. — ; 





BRANCH OFFICE: 1118 Rookery Building, 
CHICAGO. 


A NEW ROOFING TILE 


WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT .TOP AND SIDES 


ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF 
NOW ON THE MARKET. 





+ 


Being made of stiff clay with metal dies under a pressure of fifty tons, it is both 
exceedingly light and dense, and will not — up nor flake off under the 
action of the elements, Better than other cheap as good 


THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING. CO. 
LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


7 


J. w. TAYLO RK, 


REMOVAL NOTICE: ge 
After May 1, 1902, Monon Bldg., 324 Dearbora St. Telephone No: 1500 Harrison. 


ARCHITECTURAL -PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, ETC. 








Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per deren, 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 






















THE WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE AND 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE STATUARY. 


THE WINSLOW ELEVATOR &. MACHINE ©. 


HIGH-GRADE ELECTRIC AND “HYDRAULIC” “ELEVATORS. 


CHICAGO 


9 


. 7 4 

























Order Now 
168 La Salle St., Chicago 








Send for our Handy Reference 
| Book containing descriptions and 
information regarding planting. 


FREE ON APPLICATION, 





















JAMES A. MILLER & _ BRO, 


Fire Retarding Wire tice Windows 


“1388 So. Clinton St., Chicago B 
: 


M. anufacturers 





Sheet Metal SPE RES and Sash 





SKYLIGHTS, TILE, | SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING’... 
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The STURTEVANT SYSTEM : 
of HEATINGEVENTILATION 










THE DAY HAS PASSED when ventilation was regarded as a 
luxury. To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance 
of health and mental activity. Improvement in methods has been 
largely the result of employing positive means —the fan blower — 
to produce positive results. 

With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put hens it is 
wanted, not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed at 
a central point, without danger of leakage or freezing, and the 
temperature is automatically controlled. 










B. F ° STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO ~ PHILADELPHIA ~ LONDON 


318 









Colorado— 


That’s the title of a handsome 
new book of seventy-two pages, 
beautifully printed, bound and [BB 
illustrated; fifty-six pictures of | ; 
Colorado’s matchless moun- 
tains, canons, streams, lakes 
and forests. 

; Be The book is written in a 
Those four coats of real tin a8 most delightful vein, and gives 
pleasing glimpses of a moun- 
tain world whose colossal beauty 




















that we put on m Taylor Old e a never wearies or changes or 
” : & f grows old. A splendid map 
Style” stand between the archi-  eappepaiehi area 


P fa tainsa few paragraphs about the best 
tect and builder and their Bea =oway to reach Colorado from every- 
where east and southeast via Chicago 
; r or St. Louis (Louisiana Purchase 
customer’s d isappointment. A Exposition) and the Burlington Route, 
with its splendidly equipped one-night- 
on-the-road fast express trains. 
Mailed anywhere upon receipt of : 


good roof 1S a good thing. - ten cents in stamps or coin. 


My 46—«P- S. EUSTIS, 


a Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO, 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY. Route 


ESTABLISHED I8I0. 


Philadelphia 
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Westinghouse 


Alternating and Direct Current 


Motors 


— tot een sain i 








Westinghouse Type C Induction Motor geared to Elevator Hoist. 


In universal use for all kinds 
of service, because they 


Do The Work 


Alternating Current, Circulars 1050, 1062, 1066 
Direct Current, Circulars 1042, 1068, 1077 


Write for them; address 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities Pittsburg, Pa. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 





The Roney Stoker 





The Roney Stoker as applied to Babcock & Wilcox Boiler. 


Effects smokeless combustion 
of soft coal. 


For particulars address nearest sales office of 


The Westinghouse Machine Co., 


Works, East Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sales Offices 
Chicago, 171 La Salle St. 


Detroit, Union Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Stephen Girard Bidg. 


New York, 10 Bridge St. 

Boston, 131 State St. 

Pittsburg, Westinghouse Bldg. 
Designers and Builders of 


Gas Engi Steam Turbines, Roney Mechanical Stokers. 











Steam Engi 








THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFPICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUtS. 








THE CHICAGO 


The Typewriter That Stands for Fair Play 





No one thinks that any typewriter is worth $100, yet 
that is the ‘‘standard price.’” Every one knows that highest 
grade machines can be sold at a fair profit for much less. 


$35 Is the Price of The Chicago, 
the Best Machine at any Price, 


yet a number of people by a kind of ‘‘trustful momentum”’ 
keep on paying $100—they are ‘‘not quite sure.’’ We 
have some surety facts that will make your pocketbook 
laugh—better send for them to-day. 








Chicago Writing Machine Co. 


121 Wendell Street = = : = CHICAGO 
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“Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large numbers of exclusive patterns in which they 
are made permit the selection of a bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 


matter how modest or elaborate it may be. THE 66 O C CI D E N T 44 

















PLATE 101-G 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most essen- 
tial features. The ‘*‘ Occident’’ is made in 
five sizes, with trimmings as shown; also with 
Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell Supply 
Fittings. 

The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every architect. 
The, Standard” Bath Decorations, as applied 
by skilled decorators, with special facilities for 
the purpose, makes the exterior as inviting as 
the interior. The reasonable cost at which we furnish exterior finishes should cause every bath to be specified 
with one of our factory finishes, thus insuring satisfaction to the client, instead of the expense and annoyance 
resulting from the application of ordinary paint by unskilled hands. 

Every piece of <$tandard” Ware bears our ‘‘GREEN and GOLD” guarantee label and has our name 
Standard” or initials “S. H. HA. Co.” cast in relief on the exterior. No others are genuine. . 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co, 


Seem [ORNAMENTAL 
PORCELITE IRON | i——[RON— 



































Is the Only Enamel Paint | ROUTE 
That has stood the test of ten years’ = SETS IETE = , ’ 
wear and Cog its dha ility, STAIRS 
permanent ss, and has not DIRECT LINE FROM 
nt ae: STORE FRONTS 
. ° 9 ° 
St. Louis—World’s Fair ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
City, to 
Interior Woodwork FENCES anp RAILINGS 


Plastered Walls 


Brickwork, Metals Mex ic O 
———- Paint with — 
PORCELITE Through Pullman Sleeping Cars SIDEWALK LIGHTS 


Dining and Buffet Car Service | SKYLIGHTS 








The Thomson Shortest Line by several-hours 
Wood Finishing Co. asta late ahi 


ne smal Brown Bros. Mig. Co. 











Inventors and Sole Makers Descriptive and illustrated literature on appli- 
Office, 115 N. Fourth Street cation. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BISSELL WILSON Established in 1860 
Dist. Pass. Agent 22d St. and Campbell Avenue 


111 Adams St., Chicago 





CHICAGO 


Telephone Canal 115 
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Established 1844. 





THE CHEAPEST GOODS 


Do not always cost the least. 
TEL. HARRISON 3652 


Peerless viii: laa 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Mortar Golors DESIGNS PREPARED FOR PARKS, , 


METERIES, PRIVATE ESTATES, SUB- 
Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable.| °* DIVISIONS, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


K Mot 


THEIR ULTIMATE COST IS THEREFORE THE LOWEST. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA. 


TO LIGHT STORE INTERIORS 


use FRINK’S SECTIONAL GLAss CLUSTER REFLECTORS. They are made to last and 
reflect all the light there is. The most practical fixture made for lighting stores, Throw 
out a powerful, even light—no dazzling glare in the eyes. Adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation for lighting the new schools. A large variety of styles and sizes. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


EXPANDED METAL | 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES “cc™ ‘New YoRie***” | 


1532 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 























FRCER'S METAL 





CEILINGS 


NEW DESIGNS 


In the past year we have brought 
out more than twice as many new 
and artistic designs as have all 
other metal-ceiling manufacturers 
combined. We are the only ones 





AMERICAN SIDEWALK LIGHT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Concrete and Hyatt Sidewalk, Floor and Skylight Work, 


AND ALL KINDS OF IRONWORK. 
Coal-Hole Covers of every description always on hand. 


BSE 


iS 














repared to furnish complete Clas- 
fified Designs. Write for details. Tel. Monroe 643. 156-158 West Ohio St., CHICACO. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., | 
Canton, 0. Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. | 
ez 7 CUDELL | 
—— ANTI-SYPHON 
































Hardwood 
Floors At CONVENIENT 
Wood Carpets, Parquet ‘ x 
ne F. E. CUDELL’S ; TRAI NS 
Send for book of designs.) Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap|2 Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis daily 
E. B. MOORE & CO. For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, VIA 
37 Randolph Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO een : 
’ . e e 9 
CHICAGO, ILL. 3 Wisconsin Central R’y § 
a e 
: MANITOWOC, 
) ' | _ CHICAGO, § 
American Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.|¢ for the East and South. ° 
TOTAL Chicago Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Chicago, Il, Nearest ticket agent can give you ¢ 
Cleveland Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio,|& complete information. : 
ANNUAL Eastern Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
ee se: sere aa ~ srg — Findlay ae Ohio, | & JAS 
ydraulic Press Bric o., ° ‘ 3 \. 
CAPACITY Kansas City Hydraulic Press Brick Co., <n — a data o-. am Agu. 
j Kelley Brick G Tile Co., West Superior, Wis, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Menomonie Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
300 000 000 New York Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Rochester, N. Y, 
j ] Ohio Press Brick Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
Omaha Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Omaha, Neb. 
BRICKS. Union Press Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo, 
Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN 
PLATE COMPANY  FSauuonc 


.-s»Manufacturers of all varieties of.... 


Iron and Steel Sheets and Tin and Terne Plates 


OFFER 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 


TO PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE METAL AND BUILDING TRADES 


An Artistic Booklet 


issued by the American Tin Plate Company, contains a brief history of iron and its application to roofing, and y oki 
traces the manufacture of roofing tin from the early days to present time, also a full description of ‘‘ How to f Cronemeyer, 
Construct a Tin Roof’’ ; and further, a great deal of very valuable tabulated information useful to every 310 reasttee 


person interested in the building trades. | rsa 
A Handsome Booklet Dear Sir: Please send 


issued by the American Sheet Steel Company, contains fine illustrations of the several Sheet Santen oe 
Mills, also tables showing weights of sheets and bundles of standard sizes of Galvanized Sheets, _.. Copy of Booklet with sizes 
Wood’s Refined Sheets, Wood’s Patent Planished Iron and Corrugated Sheets, net prices per a, of Standard Sizes 
pound and per square foot at given rate of discount, etc., etc. Sens 5 oa 


Either or both Booklets will be sent free and postpaid to any interested person OCCUPATION . 
who will cut out and fill in the coupon and mail as indicated. ADDRESS 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT. 








Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


As laid by us in The Reid Memorial 
Library, Passaic, N. J. 





\ 
\ 


\ 


Waterproof, sanitary, nonseslip- 
pery, soft, warm and comfortable 
to the feet, noiseless, capable 
of elegant designs and extraor- 
dinarily durable. Laid without 
disturbing old floor. A perfect 
floor for Kitchens, laundries, 
pantries, halls, vestibules, 
offices, banKing-rooms, court- 
rooms, schoolrooms, libraries, 
hospital-wards, cafes, billiard- 
rooms, piazzas, etc. 

Call or write. 


Wh 


tame 


PARE GE\eeae 


Peal 


\N 


| 
8 


Beware of Infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & 
PACKING CO., Ltd. 


CuHIcaGo .. . .150 Lake Street 
New York .. . .25 Park Place 
PHILADELPHIA 24 ao 

Baltimore Rubber Co. 
Bactimore { P4)gouth Liberty St 








BosToN . . . 232 Summer Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, I ND. 229 S.Meridian St. 
St.Louis . . 411 North 3d Street 


SAN FRANCISCO . 605-607 Mission St. 
Lonpon, ENG. 

Arthur L. Gibson & Co. 

19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper 

St. Martin's Lane, W. C. 
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Avoid Extremes of Heat and Cold 


BY UsSING———___—— 


THE POWERS SYSTEM 
Temperature Regulation. 


Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus in Schools, Churches, 
Residences, Office Buildings, etc. 





Successfully applied to the control of heat in RAILWAY CARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
lil Fifth Avenue, New York. 224 Franklin Street, Boston. 


JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low’pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


‘ JENKINS BROTHERS, 





NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 














POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” 


1705 








CHICAGO 


Telephone, HARRISON WORKS AT PULLMAN 























““GIANT’’ METAL SASH CHAIN 


— (— [— [<w [<a i— I< t 


: - 


‘ Has not been equaled in 


quality in 20 years. Dura- 
bility guaranteed. The 
bronze costs 40 per cent 
more than any other Sash 
Chain metal. 

Full tine of Sash and Cable 
Chains, Sash Pulleys and 
Fixtures. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOGUE. 


i 
; Wi 
| 


Ul @ 
W 
iL 
J 
7 | 
J 


i 


Wi  - 


FLORIDAP 


Yes, I’m going. 
Well, there’s something new for you to 
consider. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


in connection with th —— 


Queen & Crescent Route 





will take you down one way and bring you 
back another, for a slight advance in the 
regular winter tourist rate. 

Low round-trip rates now in effect to all 
tourist points in Florida and the South. 

Good connections, through sleepers, fine 
equipment, best of everything. 

On January 11, 1904, the ‘Chicago & 
Florida Special’’ and the ‘‘ Florida Linuted, dg 
with through Pullman sleepers, dining, club 
and observation cars, will again go into 
service, Chicago to St. Augustine, via Cin- 
=, Chattanooga, Atlanta and Jackson- 
ville. 

For pee sleeping-car reservations, 
literature and full particulars, write 


J. S. MCCULLOUGH, 
N. W. P. A., 
225 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


*Phone Harrison, 1813. 
G. B. ALLEN, 





Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long, 39 inch beam. 


T -Two Dollars, Net. mies 


W.H. MULLINS, 310 haa ly SALEM.OHNTIO. 











THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 
IF YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON Ran ay 


EO ait AG @) 
AL TON 





(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44 X3 INCHES, OF THE 


ALTON’S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 

TION, YOU WILL TELI, US IN WHAT 

PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 

VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 

YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 

GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 


General Passencer AGENT, CH1caGo & 
Aton Rattway, 








CHICAGO, ILLINQIS. 
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Folsom New Model Snow Guard 


Specified by leading architects 
to hold the snow on all pitch 
roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to 
the property it protects. The 
only perfect device for this 








purpose. It is made in various forms for old and 
new roofs of slate, shingle, tile or metal. Full 
information on application. 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK ano PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.’”’ 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 
Faneuil Hall, 
Old South Church, 
King’s Chapel, 


Boston, 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent ‘of the Company, or to 


GEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 


Are Fitted with this Snow Guard. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 
ROSLINDALE (BOSTON), MASS. 
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al: “THE KINNEAR MFG.CO. Sts Zinc White 


The more zinc the longer the 


B U TC HE R “5S B O Ss TON life. Also the more zinc the 


POL I Ss is the best fet ERS Ne more beauty and the greater 
WOODWORK AND FURNITURE. 4 4 4 auly greater 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky economy. All high-grade paints 


like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satisfactory Po.isH known for HARDWOOD FLooks. are based on 


g Specially valuable for the use of HOTELS. 
Z ; 


Si/iCa-Graphite 
sare White 


Send for our | FREE BOOKLET telling of the many advantages of BUTC “HER'S BOSTON POLISH 
UPACTURED OSLY BY THE 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
Joscph Dixov Crucible Co., Jersey City, Nid. 


























FREE 


OuR PRACTICAL PAMPHLETS: 


Pyramid nor Colosseum] | "°°"... 


‘“*French Government Decrees”’ 








Nor any work of man can 





approach in majesty 


Niagara 
Falls 


It is the grandest sight on 


The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list 
earth 


The Michigan 
Central 


‘*The Niagara Falls Route’’ 
is the only line passing 


of zinc paint manufacturers is furnished 
on request. 








BOOKS ON THE ARCHITECTURE | 
OF ALL COUNTRIES : : : | 
Bruno Hessling Co., Ltd. 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS 





directly by and in full view 
of the entire panorama of 
the Falls. Remember this 
when you go east. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








Send three red stamps for Niagara book and ask about the new Niagara art picture. 


©. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T.A., Chicago 164 Fact 12th St. New York, N. Y. 
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‘“The Busy Man's Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name 





Appropriate in its Route 





Appropriate in its Character 





“The 20th Century 
Limited” 








This is Zhe century of all the ages. 

The New York Central— Lake Shore 
20-hour train between New York and 
Chicago (the two great commercial 
centers of America) is Zhe train of the 
century, and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A beautiful etching of this train printed on 
plate paper, 24 x 32 inches, ready for fram- 
ing, will be sent free to any address, on 
receipt of 50 cents, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 














French Lick and West Baden 


Springs 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the 


digestive organs; magnificent fireproof modern hotels; rest, 
recuperation and recreation. ‘Two trains daily via Monon 
Route. 


Round-Trip **°From chicago $12.45 


Folders and facts free. Address 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 














Successful Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 





er 


BMA if : 






’ ONE OF 36 STYLES 





Our Catalogue, ‘‘ The Boiler Magazine,’’ sent on 
request, is the best ever 





Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co. 


CHICAGO 








MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

















CALIFORNIA 


A LAND OF REFUGE 


FROM 


Winter Blizzards 


HER 





MOUNTAIN PLATEAUS 
GLACIAL LAKES 
GIANT FORESTS 
SEASIDE CITIES 


OFFER 


AN IDEAL CLIMATE 


WITH THE 


BEST HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
WRITE 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
193 Clark Street CHICAGO 


FOR CALIFORNIA FOLDERS 
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HOPPIN & KOEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


MADE OF THE BEST _ 
PIGMENTS, PURE 
LINSEED OIL AND 
CREOSOTE, THE 
BEST WOOD PRE- 
SERVATIVE KNOWN 


Cabot’s 
Shingle 
Stains .. 


The Standard Stains for over twenty years 


Samples sent on request 


Samuel Cabot 


Sole Manufacturer 


28 Dearborn Avenue 70 Kilby Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


























The Place to Found a Colony 


Are you looking for a place to found a colony—a little haven far from the noise and bustle and nerve-racking com- 
petition of the city, where, surrounded by your friends, you can put into practice the doctrines you believe in? 
Land is cheap there — $5 an acre and up. The soil fs rich and rain- 
fallabundant. Grapes, pears, peaches and apples grow as nowhere else. Cotton is profitable. There is money to 
be made in hogs and poultry. A great deal of the State is well wooded, offering a good field for small factories — 
spokes, hubs, wagon tongues, oars, etc. The country, especially the western half, is not very thickly settled, and so 
it is quite an easy matter to find a tract of land where ten, twenty or thirty families can settle in a body. 

Almost all of Arkansas is—or at one time was—covered with timber. The country west of Little Rock, traversed 
by the Rock Island System, is hilly and broken, and for that reason is not particularly adapted for ordinary farming. 
The hardwood timber still stands, and, in many cases, its value is greater than the price of the land 


Lands haying a southern exposure are excellent for grapes. They ripen early, and are, it is claimed, as good as 


If you are, you should investigate Arkansas. 


any in Europe. 


The Rock Island System is anxious to increase the population of Central and Western Arkansas, and will gladly 
render any assistance in its power to those who are interested. 


Rock Island 
System 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 

















KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY” 
SHINGLES 


FOR FIREPROOFING WOODEN BUILDINGS. 





With ordinary care these shingles will last a century, 
without painting or any other treatment whatever. 
They are the cheapest shingles for every-day use. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


LAST FOREVER. 





Manufactured by 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 





Standard size, 14 x 16 in., or any size to order. Our “Century” 
Sheathing for general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes. 


(2 Address all correspondence to 
THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AMBLER, PA. 


























A.A. ABBOTT & CO. 


ML DRAWING: Drawing Supplies, 
y a ; yp instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
\ | NSTRUMENTS & Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
w Y BLUE-PRINTS. 
50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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The Roebling System of 
Fire-Proof Construction. 





HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRB AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THB RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 











THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


(21 Liberty Street, 171 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


OFFICERS FOR 1904: 
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The trinity of casualties that is supposed to 


The Toronto : 7 
Fire from belong exclusively to railroads has appar- 
aFireproot ently extended to fires in large cities. This 
Standpoint. year, before the expiration of the first four 


months, the loss by fire is greater than any year since that 
of the Chicago fire. Commencing with Baltimore, it was 
but a few days before the entire business section of Roch- 
ester was materially damaged, and following close upon 
this the wholesale section of the neighboring city of 
Toronto, Canada, was destroyed. While in the former 
cities there were some fireproofed buildings, the effect 
of the fire on which has been recorded, in this latter fire 








Fy not a single structure of this class was within the fire zone, 


and there are few in the city. Canadian cities have been 
even slower than those on this side of the line to see the 
necessity for modern fireproof construction. One reason 
for this may be that they usually construct in a more sub- 
stantial manner and trust to brick fire walls and parti- 
tions. But a substantial building is not a fireproof one, 


| as Toronto found when the Parliament buildings burned 


in the eighties. At that time we called attention to this, 
but the building was rebuilt, perhaps more substantial 
than before, but without fireproof tile protection to beams 
and girders, and it only awaits a second combination of 
favorable conditions to burn again in the same old way. 
An examination of the ruins at Toronto showed that 
the long spaces between fire walls acted as horizontal 
chimneys in many cases, and spectators stated that often 
the interior of a store building was completely consumed 
before the roof was attacked, but, there being no pro- 
tection to columns, collapse was inevitable. It seems to 
us that there is no better time than the present to urge 
the fireproofing of buildings. The innumerable instances 
of the value of fireproofed partitions and structure gen- 
erally in confining a fire to a room or a section in a fire- 
proofed building and saving the structure have given the 
public all the warning necessary in this direction, but it 
does not, and as an economical or commercial proposition, 
can not protect the contents or accessories of a building 
from the intense heat generated by blocks of combustible 
buildings surrounding it. Therefore it will pay for each 
owner to consider that by fireproof construction he is 
helping to save the locality from a general fire. If in the 
case of Toronto each owner, in rebuilding, constructs of 
steel and hollow tile, each will thus contribute a brick to 
the preventive wall that will make such a fire again 
impossible. To aid the owner in his resolution to thus 
save himself, the building laws should be strengthened, 
and in this the action of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects might be considered with profit. In the rec- 
ommendations of its council on the London Building Acts 
Amendment bill of 1904, which had been requested by 
the London City Council to submit suggestions, several 
points of special importance may be noted, not the least 
being that of full consideration before action was taken. 
The council thought that great publicity should be given 
to the amended bill and objections heard beforé confirma- 
tion. The district surveyors (or building inspectors) 
should be practicing architects, and none should be ap- 
pointed who had not been in practice seven years or 
assistant to an architect ten years. It was especially rec- 
ommended that all buildings over forty feet in height 
must be of incombustible construction. With this high 
authority for a guidance and the late raising of insurance 
rates as an immediate incentive, aside from the example 
of what can and certainly will happen in every large city 
at one time or another, it seems that it will be the height 
of folly for Toronto or either of the other stricken cities 
to rebuild or general city building to continue without 
adding the mere twelve per cent that fireproofing costs 
to the general cost of the structure. 
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NEVADA BUILDING. 











STATUARY DETAIL, EDUCATION BUILDING, 


BUILDINGS, ST. LOUIS. 
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LOUISIANA BUILDING, 
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ARCHITECTURE WITH THE LAITY. 
BY F. W. FITZPATRICK. 

ID it ever occur to you that a nation’s buildings, its archi- 
tecture and popular taste in matters of construction give 
the world at large a surer indice of that nation’s real 

progress and civilization than does its literature, its commerce 
or its other arts? And do you realize that we are lamentably 
behind many supposedly lesser nations in our popular appreci- 
ation of that noble art? 

Our architects erect many very handsome structures, they 
have labored and evolved a mode of construction that is essen- 
tially national and have succeeded, in a large measure, in cloth- 
ing the necessities of our commercial structures most artistically ; 
but it is purely a work of love. There is scant reward and no 
appreciation of those efforts. The commercial architect, the 
“hustler” or the one who works cheapest gets the greater part 
of the work to do; the really capable men, the artists, go hungry 
or barter their talents to the others who can buy that commodity 
most cheaply, or dispense with it altogether. There is no neces- 
sity for their building beautiful buildings. The people neither 
demand them nor appreciate them if they do see them. In fact, 
I often think that the uglier a building is the better does it please 
popular taste; if it has many gew-gaws, plenty of color, is rest- 
less in outline, and is altogether despicably inartistic, people gen- 
erally will pronounce it “lovely,” “too cute for anything” and 
“ stunning.” 

And why is it so? Simple enough; it is lack of education 
early in life. We cram our youngsters with an endless lot of 
stuff; we give our very young clay to model with; we teach the 
higher grades drawing from life; we ram political economy into 
the still older ones and fill them at the last stage of their edu- 
cation with the higher mathematics, Greek, Latin and forty 
ologies that few of them can even name two years after gradu- 
ation; but not a word or a hint about architecture, unless, of 
course, the student elects to make that a special study. 

I am not clamoring for classes in architecture in our grade 
schools. Heaven knows there are enough frills and furbelows 
now in the way of special studies, of which the children get but 
the merest smattering. But without making any great effort 
we could get our children to absorb a taste for the better, the 
more refined buildings. In the first place put them in better 
school buildings. There is a laudable tendency that way now. 
Our later school buildings, notably about Boston and some of 
the Western cities are plain, straightforward, wholesome build- 
ings, artistic in their simplicity and eminently fitted for their 
purpose. But our average school is a monstrosity architecturally. 
There is usually an insufficient appropriation, and the chosen 
architect, or more frequently a “ carpenter-architect,” attempts 
to beautify his composition with elaborate ornamentation in 
galvanized iron and other fraudulent pretenses. The child sees 
that daily and that becomes its standard of the art architectural. 

Teachers, in certain localities at least, take their classes out 
for walks in thé country —“ nature study.” Why could not a 
walk be taken occasionally through town and the good and bad 
buildings pointed out to the little ones? 

That would mean that the teachers sheuld know something 
about the subject; true, but are they not compelled to load their 
minds with a mass of far less important information? Cut off 
some of the useless things they have to know and let them acquire 
a little knowledge about that art. The children should be called 
upon for opinions about buildings in their neighborhood and the 
teacher could point out the faults or virtues of those buildings 
and correct the youngsters’ taste as she does their English or 
their behavior. 

Why, I have been dumfounded in the iittle investigation I 
have given the subject to find how dumbly stupid the great 
majority of children, of even the graduating high-school classes, 
are in all that concerns something with which they are brought 
in such close contact. They can descant learnedly about the 
force-giving qualities of the food they eat; they know the proc- 
esses of manufacture through which their clothing passes; they 
know all about the great men of the day, and all that sort of 
thing, but when it comes to the buildings that surround them, 
that they live in, they neither know nor care. What can you 
expect of them when they grow up? Yet those children will 
some day be members of building committees; they will build 
for themselves; they will direct the expenditures for buildings 
for our societies, our cities, our nation; they will judge (?) 


architects’ plans; and we wonder that popular taste is so debased 
that the average man is satisfied with such hideous structures as 
we see all about us and, alas, so many more going up every day! 

No, I am not clamoring for Athenian refinement, for high-art 
classes in our schools, nor for the slavish following of any style 
or fad in our buildings; all I want is to have the children so 
taught, even by “ unconscious assimilation,” if you wish, that they 
can distinguish ’twixt a tasteful, simple, dignified structure and 
a garish atrocity that makes us gnash our teeth and call upon 
high heaven for its destruction. 

Yes, it is a simple matter; how long does-it take our little 
maidens to know what is becoming, even what is stylish, in dress 
and colors? And how old does a boy grow before he knows that 
tan shoes and a green necktie are not worn with evening dress? 

Much of our architecture is on the tan-shoe-and-green-necktie 
order, yet it passes muster and you even hear it called beautiful. 
A little effort and we can better it by so providing that our 
children may have the opportunity of discriminating between the 
good and the bad, and where once that is done its results are so 
far-reaching that it will not be long before our nation will be, 
if not one of artists, at least a people of good taste, refinement 
and cultured discernment in the grandest, the noblest, the mother 
of all the arts — architecture. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


APPILY, the time has gone forever when the rulers of 
Egypt looked upon temples and pyramids merely as crum- 
bling masses of stone or as convenient stores of material 

for building purposes. In the present era of enlightenment the 
people of Egypt and the world at large, says The Builder, have 
reason to be grateful for the care taken by the government to 
preserve the remains that serve in a measure to link the twentieth 
century with remote antiquity. It is to be regretted, however, 
that those who are responsible for the control of Egyptian 
finances have hitherto failed to give adequate support to the work, 
and it is to be hoped that no false notion of economy or inter- 
national jealousy may be allowed in future to cramp the efforts 
which are being made to preserve the ancient monuments to the 
last fragment. In the last report of M. Maspero — director-gen- 
eral of the antiquities service —we notice again and again the 
complaint that, owing to the lack of sufficient funds, it is impos- 
sible to exercise the complete supervision that is desirable for 
the protection of excavated ruins and the prompt detection of 
faults, and, when faults are detected, to undertake or to finish 
the necessary repairs in time to prevent disaster. In connection 
with protective work, it must be remembered that immediate 
attention is always essential, otherwise the ceaseless action of the 
atmosphere and the sand, the continual depredations of unscru- 
pulous and greedy natives, and, we are sorry to say, of equally 
unscrupulous tourists, must inevitably result in serious injury to 
monuments that can never be replaced. 

The tour of the Director-General in the winter of 1901-1902 
showed that damage still continued at many of the sites. In 
some cases this was due to natural decay, and, in the case of 
Beni-Hassan, to a violent gale, which flooded the tombs and 
caused injury to several pictures. At El-Amarna, however, a 
portion of the painted pavement discovered by Professor Flinders 
Petrie was wantonly destroyed by repeated blows from the 
umbrella of an American lady visitor “ before either the ghafir or 
the two European travelers who reported the deed could inter- 
vene.” It also became evident to M. Maspero that in several 
tombs of the Theban Kings, and especially in that of Seti I., the 
vibrations caused by the steps of the parties of tourists who visit 
the buildings were slowly but surely damaging these monuments, 
by causing portions of the frescoes on the walls and roofs to fall 
down. During the winter of 1902 several fragments of roof 
masonry and a column were displaced in this way. In other 
cases it appears that damage might have been avoided if adequate 
measures could have been taken to guard against impending 
danger at the proper time. 

_ After his inspection, M. Maspero carefully noted the points 
in each locality where danger was most imminent, and carried 
out the most pressing works of protection so far as permitted by 
the funds at his disposal. At the Temple of Seti I., at Abydos, 
and at that of Rameses III., at Karnak, it was found possible to 
strengthen some of the architraves and roof slabs by iron girders, 
in accordance with arrangements made after the inspection ot 
1901; but unfortunately it happened that at several other places 
the material and workmen arrived too late for the repairs to be 
executed: In the small Temple of Thoutmosis III., at Medinet- 
Habu, two of the slabs in the steps of the sanctuary fell in 
December, 1902; but the worst damage occurred at Kom Ombo. 
A huge mass of sand and débris taken from the area, or floor, 
of the temple was piled up in the courtyard, and the attempt was 
foolishly made to retain it by a wall of dry bricks built on the 
remains of the ancient girdle wall. It would have been far more 
easy, as well as far less troublesome, if the foreman in charge 
had kept down the height of this mound by spreading the material 
over a large area; then it would have been perfectly safe, and 
the labor of building a brick wall could have been avoided. When 
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the condition of things came to the knowledge of a responsible 
official, instructions were immediately given to remove the mass of 
sand pressing against the eastern wall of the courtyard, but, owing 
to want of money, the work was carried on so slowly that four 
months later the brick wall broke down suddenly near the place 
where the figures of the Emperor Macrin and his son, Diadumé- 
nian, are carved. A stream of sand poured through the breach 
and displaced some twenty of the blocks of the ancient wall. The 
sand was cleared out as soon as possible, and the stone wall was 
shored up with beams, the rubbish being thrown into the Nile so 
far as the available resources permitted. But the danger was not 
yet over, and it was proposed to recommence the clearing process 
in 1903, and, if necessary, to level the entire mound right down, 
or, at least, those parts of it which pressed against the ruins of 
the temple on the east and south sides. 

At Edfu a still greater danger threatened the magnificent Tem- 
ple of Horus, which, in spite of the two thousand years that have 
passed over it, is still in a state of almost perfect preservation. 
This peril was detected by the Director-General, who noticed that 
the foundations of the western wall were perceptibly sinking. He 
ordered the threatened portion to be kept under daily observation, 
with the result that on returning at the expiration of six months 
he was convinced that the damage had made perceptible increase 
and required immediate attention. In December, 1902, the top of 
the wall was overhanging at the worst place by no less than 0.59 
meters, so that it was deemed necessary to demolish entirely a 
length of as much as seventy meters, from the northwest angle to 
the gateway leading to the western colonnade of the court. The 
five most northerly columns of the colonnade were also much 
damaged, together with the corresponding part of the wall, and 
required immediate repair. It was estimated that the cost of the 
necessary works would be 1,200F/. for restoration of the wall, 
and 4ooE/. for reinstating the columns. Fortunately, owing to the 
saving effected in the estimated cost of the works at Philz, it was 
not necessary for M. Maspero to ask for an additional credit, and 
the Minister of Public Works immediately authorized him to apply 
the sum of 1,000E/. to the works required at Edfu. The necessary 
material and tackle having been collected, the work was com- 
menced in March, 1903, and the damaged wall has now been 
rebuilt, but it is probable that the restoration of the columns will 
not be completed until the year 1905. 

For the purposes of the Antiquities Service, Egypt is divided 
into two districts: (1) The North Inspection and (2) the South 
Inspection, each of which is under the supervision of a Chief 
Inspector. There is so marked a difference in the character of 
these inspectorates that each presents special difficulties and de- 
mands special.treatment. In the South Inspectorate, from Nag- 
Hammadi to the Second Cataract, the cultivated lands are 
restricted in area and the population is extremely sparse. Conse- 
quently, the ancient sites have suffered comparatively little; com- 
plete or only partially ruined temples and cities abound on both 
banks of the Nile, and the Chief Inspector is able to devote nearly 
the whole of his energy to the preservation and protection of the 
monuments. Hence he has been able, at Edfu, to superintend the 
erection of girders for the purpose of strengthening the roofing 
of the Vestibule and of the Hypostyle Hall in the Temple of Horus; 
at Kom Ombo, to undertake the repairs already mentioned, and at 
Thebes to see to the erection of wooden doors in several tombs 
of the Sheikh Abdel Gournah, and to the installation of electric 
light in six of the royal tombs. 

Those who have visited these tombs must have been struck 
with the marked dilapidation caused by the torches and candles 
formerly used by tourists, and the same effect attracted the notice 
of M. Maspero on his return to Egypt two or three years ago. 
After careful consideration, he came to the conclusion that the best 
way of preventing further injury would be to illuminate the tombs 
by electric light. The chief difficulty in the way of this proposal 
was, as usual, the lack of funds. This obstacle being overcome, 
a contract was given to an electrical engineer at Luxor, who 
undertook, for the sum of 560E/., to provide and install the neces- 
sary plant for lighting the six tombs selected for an experimental 
installation. , 

After full consideration it was decided that the generating 
machinery should be erected in the tomb of Rameses XI., of which 
the sculptures had already almost entirely disappeared. The en- 
trance and the vestibule were thoroughly cleared and the walls 
were properly repaired for the installation of the plant, which was 
completed in March, 1902, and taken over a few days afterward by 
the chief .electrical engineer of the Public Works Department. 
Everybody who has visited the Royal Tombs since the new system 
of lighting was installed agrees that it has effected a great improve- 
ment, not merely in the lighting of the paintings and sculptures, 
but also in the condition of the atmosphere, which in former times 
was almost unbreathable for an hour or two after the visit of 
every party of tourists, armed with torches, candles and magne- 
sium lamps. Further, to complete the organization of the Valley 
of the Kings, barriers have been put up to facilitate the inspection 
of tourists’ tickets; the paths have been cleared of rubbish and 
clearly marked out by large stones, and a covered shed has been 
erected, where about a hundred donkeys can be sheltered while 
their riders are going the round of the tombs. ‘ 

In the Northern Inspectorate, from Nag-Hammadi to the sea, 
the conditions are totally different from those prevailing in the 
district to which the foregoing remarks apply. There are but few 
temples, those of Abydos being the best preserved. Nearly all the 
sites of ancient cities have been ravaged by the inhabitants of mod- 





ern towns and villages, who have ruthlessly torn down the ruins 
to provide material for building their houses. Hence, in the North 
Inspegtorate, the great trouble is to protect the ancient sites and 
prevent the taking of earth and the sale of materials, and to keep 
at bay the curio hunters and their agents, who, in many places, 
have organized marauding bands for the spoliation of cemeteries, 
showing fight when surprised by the Government watchmen. In 
this part of the country a small necropolis in the Gebel Abou- 
Féda, near Koseir-el-Amarna, and the small Temple of Méne- 
phthah, at Echmounein have been cleared out, in addition to the 
repairs at Abydos previously mentioned. More work would have 
been done at the latter place but for the simple reason assigned by 
M. Maspero — “ faute d’argent.” The state of the laws and the 
general prejudice existing in favor of the curio poacher are great 
cbstacles to the preservation of the antiquities. It is satisfactory 
to learn that a new law, intended to regulate various questions 
connected with antiquities, was drafted in 1902, and since then has 
been considered by the Government. In order to apply this law 
to Europeans, however, the consent of the fourteen powers will 
be required, and Sir William Garstin remarks, “this consent will 
necessitate a very considerable lapse of time to obtain.” In the 
meantime the best policy for the authorities is to afford more 
generous financial support to the Antiquities Service, so that the 
monuments and other treasures scattered over the face of the 
country may be still more rigorously watched. 

A considerable amount of attention was devoted by the service 
to the exploration and clearing of buildings at Sakkarah, in con- 
sequence of the previous examination of various remains in this 
vicinity. M. Maspero had already formed certain theories in 
connection with the Royal Tombs of the Memphitic epoch, and 
the work of clearing, around the Pyramid of Ounas in particular, 
was undertaken partly for the purpose of throwing light upon the 
correctness of these theories, and partly to enable tourists visiting 
Sakkarah to form a more complete idea of the original aspect of 
the buildings in the immediate vicinity of the pyramid. In 1902 
the pyramid itself was completely exposed, and good progress was 
made with the clearing of the chapel and the vestibules attached 
to this building. In the course of this work four hypogea were 
discovered, containing a number of valuable relics, comprising 
blue enameled statuettes and funeral amulets of gold, gilded silver 
and precious stones. But the great discovery of the year was made 
in the Eastern Galleries. M. Maspero had been struck in the 
previous year with the extremely ancient appearance of these 
galleries, and this characteristic suggested to him the possibility 
that they might belong to some period still more remote than the 
Pyramid of Ounas itself. The officials collected several helmets 
of clay, identical with those found by Professor Flinders Petrie 
and M. Amelineau at Abydos, and bearing the names of two very 
ancient kings, Ranibou and Hatpousakhmoui. Thus the archaic 
period comes to light at Sakkarah as well as at Said, and it is 
now considered advisable to reéxamine all the diggings of M. 
Mariette in the plain of the pyramids, with the object of bringing 
to light the Thinite relics which were most probably overlooked 
by that explorer. 

At Karnak the repair of the columns in the Hypostyle Hall and 
the clearing of the Southeast Court has been continued by Gov- 
ernment officials. New foundations for the eleven columns were 
completed in 1902, and stood the test of the inundation, after 
which the columns were rebuilt up to the height of six meters, 
their final completion having been deferred until the autumn of 
1903. The excavations in the Southeast Court have resulted in 
several interesting discoveries, among them some twelve rose 
granite colossi, one of Ousirtasen IV., a hitherto unknown 
Pharaoh of Dynasty XIII., some limestone blocks covered with 
magnificent sculptures from a temple of Dynasty XII., and a 
building of Amenothes I. Thoutmosis III. evidently set little 
store on the works of his predecessors, for the statues and carv- 
ings were used by him as mere filling when the floor of the court 
was laid. Should more of these remains come to light, M. Mas- 
pero proposes to reconstruct at Karnak the building to which they 
belonged, but he fears the others may have been used for the 
foundations of the Pylon, in which case they would probably be 
lost forever. 

At Philz the works had to be pushed on very rapidly, as, 
owing first to the length of time required for making good the 
foundations, and then to the outbreak of cholera, nothing could 
be done till the middle of October, and by December 3, when the 
repairs were finished, a part of the island was already under water. 
M. Barsanti, who was made responsible for the execution of the 
work, took down and rebuilt the pavilion of Nectanebo, of which 
the columns were tottering, at the same time replacing in their 
original positions all the blocks scattered about the site. He com- 
pleted the small Temple of Arsnoufis, cleaned and repointed the 
masonry of the portico and of the Great Temple, and rebuilt the 
propylea of the chapel of Hathor. ies Nos 

M. Maspero carefully inspected the buildings of Phile in 
December, 1902, and in the recently published report he expressed 
the opinion that every precaution was taken to make the buildings 
fit to undergo their long immersion in the water, but it appears 
that some of the sandstone blocks, having been completely dessi- 
cated by the dry air through eighteen centuries, absorbed the water 
with rather alarming rapidity. In one wall, to the east of the 
western gate, the moisture showed itself to have risen by capillary 
attraction as high as two meters or more above the level of the 
reservoir. The effect of the water on the soil was also very 
marked. In some places the ground was distinctly softened and 
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yielded readily to the foot, and it is feared by M. Maspero that 
much of the silt may be carried away, and that the Kiosque of 
Trajan may suffer greatly in consequence. ; 

Nevertheless, M. Maspero said it was impossible to predict yet 
what might happen, or to be certain as to the duration of the 
monuments covering the island, until careful examination had 
been made after the return of the water to its ordinary level. By 
this time, we presume, such examination has already taken place, 
but, of course, the result will not be known until the publication 
of the next report of the Public Works Department. 

in conclusiom, we may add that by far the most important work 
conducted during the year 1902 was the transfer of the National 
collections from the Gizeh Museum to the new Egyptian Museum 
building at Kasr-el-Nil, Cairo. Preparations for this work were 
commenced two years before, and the result was that the whole 
of the objects of art, many of them of the utmost delicacy, and 
others of enormous bulk and weight, were transported with aston- 
ishing celerity. Most material assistance was afforded by a tem- 
porary line of railway connecting the two buildings. For the 
conveyance of the larger monuments, special tracks and landing 
stages were constructed on each side of the Nile, and lighters were 
provided so that the objects could be readily run down to the river, 
floated across, and carried direct to their destination. The prepa- 
ration of the summary catalogue progressed pari passu with 
the transference of the collection, and the whole operation 
was so admirably organized and carried into execution that the 
public were only excluded from the museum during three months. 
The removal of the collection was commenced in December, Igor, 
and completed by the middle of July, 1902, the arrangement and 
classification of the objects being finished in the early part of 
September in the latter year. 

Some idea of the number and weight of the different articles 
may be gathered from the statement that over five hundred cases 
of all sorts and sizes were specially made, and 100 “cafas” were 


bought to convey pottery. Several of the large stele weighed from . 


twelve to sixteen tons each, whilst at least a hundred of the 
various articles weighed from one to ten tons. The successful 
completion of so huge a task in so short a time, and without any 
loss or damage to the collection, entitles M. Maspero to the grati- 
tude of all interested in archzology. 


OPENING OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPO- 
SITION. 
Sg? opening of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 





Louis, which occurred on April 30, marked the completion 

of another of those great exhibitions that architecturally 
have done so much not only for the advancement of the art, but 
to mark that advancement in the United States. As an intro- 
duction to a superbly collated summary of the data regarding the 
hydraulic, civil and sanitary engineering of the exposition, the 
Engineering Record gives so fair a summary of the inception and 
preliminary work, as well as the architectural administration. 
that this latter feature is used as a basis for this article. 

When the plan of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition was first 
worked out in its general details, it was proposed to invest in it 
about fifteen million dollars, the same sum that the United States 
paid France for the territory whose acquisition it commemorates. 
Originally it was not an extraordinary project, as such fairs go, 
for it contemplated the use of considerably less ground than is 
now occupied. The policy of the managers in making no charge 
for space and their encouragement of exhibits showing processes 
rather than products have made necessary great additions to the 
original plans. The demands for space soon exceeded anything 
expected by the most enthusiastic friends of the project. An 
indication of their amount is afforded by the statement of ex- 
Governor Francis, president of the Exposition Company, that 
the space desired by exhibitors of breakfast foods alone would 
fill the entire Agricultural building, over a quarter of a mile 
long and five hundred feet wide. But the managers, owing to 
the absence of any charge for space, have been able to pare 
down the estimates of room which exhibitors presented at first. 
They have assigned many of the displays to places in the open 
air, and have thus reserved the roofed areas for the people who 
most needed them, and these people in turn have been assisted 
in concentrating their exhibits in the least amount of space con- 
sistent with a good appearance. The managers have been 
troubled to keep down exhibits and not to secure them, to make 
them representative rather than comprehensive. Even when 
they exercised all means in their power to restrict the exhibits 
to objects or processes legitimately within the scope of a world’s 
fair, they soon found that more room was needed within the 
exposition inclosure than they originally intended. The area 
has accordingly been increased from the original rather modest 
tract to 1,240 acres, about twice the extent of the Columbian 
Exposition, four times that of the last Paris Exposition and that 
of the Pan-American Exposition, and over five times that of the 
Centennial. Within its boundary is included a tract large enough 
to include the Centennial, Columbian and Pan-American Expo- 
sitions. 

These figures are given to indicate the problem which the 
building of the fair presented. Nothing like it was ever before 
attempted in magnitude, and the management determined that in 
beauty it should surpass anything of the sort done previously. 
Instead of $15,000,000, as first planned, it will represent an ex- 
penditure of over $50,000,000. Moreover—and this point is a 
governing one in considering the actual construction of the 


exposition —all this money represents a temporary city which 
must be cleared away next year. Hence all the construction, 
with the exception of a single building on the crest of land 
where the fine arts exhibits are grouped, is not enduring and 
has been so planned as to be amply efficient for its temporary 
purposes, but nothing more. Hence it is particularly appropriate 
at the opening of this great exposition to describe what is to 
many engineers its most interesting feature, the fair itself, apart 
from exhibits. 

The site of the exposition lies about six miles west of the 
Mississippi river and embraces a part of Forest Park and some 
adjoining property, including the attractive new home of Wash- 
ington University. The new buildings of the university are, in 
fact, used at present as the administration offices of the Expo- 
sition Company. The grounds were largely wooded, and the 
portion of them covered by the main group of exposition build- 
ings was a dense tangle of brush and trees, through which the 
River des Peres wound in a very circuitous channel. Some 
time ago, during the prevalence of hard times in the city, a local 
newspaper collected subscriptions for the construction of a 
pond at this part of the grounds, and this was dug by men who 
would otherwise have been without work. Its presence added 
to the difficulties of construction. The most important feature 
of the site is its undulating character, which has been utilized in 
making the exposition picture far more impressive than anything 
possible on the flat plains where previous fairs were held. 

The laying-out, design and construction of the expositign 
have been in charge of Mr. Isaac S. Taylor, director of works. 
His architectural work in St. Louis is too well known to need 
mention here, but it is certainly proper to put on record the force- 
ful manner in which the building of the fair has been pushed 
along by his energy. An architect is expected to be an artist 
and a builder, but he is not commonly ranked as an adminis- 
trator as well. Yet the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to-day 
is a monument to the executive ability with which Mr. Taylor 
has carried out a work foreign to his previous experience on a 
scale that many people with a knowledge of world’s fair com- 
plications have all along predicted to be impracticable. In the 
execution of his plans he has been assisted by several men 
peculiarly fitted for the work. Mr. Emmanuel L. Masqueray, 
Chief of Design, after winning distinction at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, attracted much attention in France by his projects 
for the restoration of famous buildings, which led to his appoint- 
ment as a member of the National Commission on Historic 
Monuments. He developed the landscape architecture and many 
of the buildings of the fair, and has been Mr. Taylor’s assistant 
in the artistic features of the undertaking. The civil engineering 
work of the exposition Mr. Taylor delegated to Mr. Richard H, 
Phillips. At the outset of the work there was no department 
of this character, and Mr. Phillips was rated simply as a 
topographical surveyor, but little by little, as the streets, water 
and sewerage systems, lagoons and other works had to be taken 
up, it was found that an exposition of this size without a civil 
engineering department was impossible. Mr. Phillips’ title is 
Chief Civil Engineer, and a large part of this article relates to 
the work he has done. That it has been accomplished at all is 
doubtless due to his absolute refusal to worry over the many, 
annoyances and delays incident to the execution of such a com- 
plicated undertaking. Few people who have not been behind the 
scenes during the building of a fair can form the faintest con- 
ception of the difficulty m1 keeping order among the contractors, 
day laborers, concession holders and others. An army without 
military discipline is a rabble, yet here in the outskirts of St. 
Louis was a veritable army of workmen, not only without dis- 
cipline, but often commanded by men whose interests clashed. 
The management of such a force by men without previous expe- 
rience in exposition building speaks volumes for the skill with 
which the staff was selected. In such positions executive ability 
. as important as technical attainments and more difficult to 
obtain. 

The location of the main group of buildings was settled by 
topographical conditions at the northeast corner of the grounds. 
The great palaces have been spread out like a fan, with its 
hinge on the top of the,knoll which is crowned by the Festival 
Hall and the Fine Arts Palace. The three main streets of the 
exposition are directed toward the cascades and the beautiful 
structure at its crest, and the main picture of the fair is deeply 
impressed in this way on the most hurried visitor. It is inter- 
esting to notice that the center lines of the three main streets 
converge at a point 300 feet back or south of the point of con- 
vergence of the axes of the buildings. 

At the outset of the enterprise the general features of the 
main buildings and the grounds were determined by a commis- 
sion of architects, of which Director Taylor was chairman. The 
various architects then developed the exterior details of the 
buildings, while their structural design was worked out by the 
Division of Works. It was decided to have the eaves line of the 
principal structures uniformly 60 feet above the ground and to 
have the prevailing exterior tint an ivory white, in order to 
avoid the glare which characterized the Chicago fair buildings 
and the dusty appearance of those at Buffalo. Although it was 
originally intended that the general style of architecture should 
be a free treatment of the Renaissance, some of the buildings, 
while filling admirably their places in the main picture, would 
hardly be called Renaissance by most critics. 

Structurally the buildings resemble those at Buffalo, which 
had wooden frames, rather than those of Chicago. The system 
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of construction which was followed at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition has been adopted at St. Louis. Timber is used every- 
where for columns and trusses, except in the Government and 
Fine Arts buildings. 

The central feature of the exposition, the Festival Hall, has, 
however, a great dome which is unusually interesting from a 
structural point of view. This beautiful building, of which Mr. 
Cass Gilbert was the architect, is intended for musical perform- 
ances on the largest scale, and its interior was specially planned 
under the direction of Mr. Masqueray. The auditorium has a 
floor inclined downward toward the stage, which has a wide 
proscenium arch and an organ chamber at its back 72 feet long 
by 29 feet wide. The ceiling is far below the exterior dome, and 
so it has been possible to use a novel system of construction in 
the building. 

The dome framing is carried by four pairs of columns, one 
pair near each corner of a square measuring approximately 96 
feet on a side. Each column consists of four 8 by 8 inch timbers, 
with 2 by 10 inch lacing. Special precautions were taken to give 
them a thoroughly firm support. They rise to an elevation of 
about 761% feet above the floor of the lowest boxes and there 
carry four trusses, marked A in the illustrations. Placed diag- 
onally across these trusses are four more marked B, and this 
system of trusses is built up cobhouse fashion for five tiers. 
These trusses carry a large number of 6 by 8 inch posts, braced 
together in all directions by 2 by 10 inch planks, which support 
the exterior dome. The top of the structure is approximately 
125 feet above the top of the columns, or 200 feet above the main 
floor level. The domed ceiling of the auditorium springs from 
the same elevation as the lowest tier of trusses and is 95 feet in 
diameter. Its construction is so well shown in the drawings that 
it need not be described. The exterior portion of the building 
up to the springing line of the dome, and the interior features 
are carried by groups of 8 by 8 inch posts latticed with 2 by 10 
inch plank. 

The construction of the balcony of the auditorium is indi- 
cated in a general way by the diagram of a portion of it over 
the entrance to the main floor opposite the stage. The usual 
construction differs somewhat from that shown. About 19 feet 
inside the main wall of the hall is a circle of columns about 11 
feet apart on centers. Each column is 2 feet square and con- 
sists of four 8 by 8 inch posts latticed in the usual manner. 
Between the wall and this curved line of columns is a promenade 
carried by 2 by 10 inch floor beams about 18 inches apart. They 
rest at the wall on a 10 by 14 inch horizontal beam and at the 
other end on an 8 by 14 inch beam securely bolted inside the 
columns. The balcony is of cantilever construction. The 
inclined piece carrying the floor is a 3 by 14 inch timber. At the 
outer end it is braced back to an 8 by 8 inch horizontal timber 
connecting the columns by a 2 by 8 inch timber, and a similar 
timber runs down from the center of the 3 by 14 inch top plank 
to the same 8 by 8 inch girder between the columns. The bal- 
cony projects about 25 feet from the face of the columns and 
the vertical distance between the 3 by 14 inch and 8 by 8 inch 
girders at the line of the columns is about 10 feet. These canti- 
lever frames are spaced about 2 feet on centers and near their 
projecting end are framed into a 20 inch I beam. 

All structures excepting this building, the Government and 
Fine Arts buildings are designed with the same general system 
of timber construction which was found so successful at the 
Buffalo fair. The work was done under the immediate direction 
of Mr. W. H. H. Weatherwax, Chief Draftsman, and Mr. Philip 
Markmann, Chief Engineer, of the Department of Architecture. 

In figuring stresses of the timber framing, 20 pounds wind 
pressure was assumed, 30 pounds dead load on the roof rafters 
and 40 pounds on the trusses. For yellow pine a working stress 
of 1.800 pounds in tension and bending was assumed. 

The general method of construction of the exteriors of these 
buildings has been the subject of so many articles that it is 
unnecessary to describe it again. It is interesting to notice, how- 
ever, that the size of the individual staff castings is gradually 
being reduced, and large columns and such work are now made 
in sections and the joints finished after the pieces have been 
nailed in place. The staff for each of the 60-foot columns of 
the Varied Industries building, for example, was in twelve sec- 
tions. 

Many of the buildings are carried on pile foundations, as the 
ground in the northwest part of the exposition tract, where the 
River des Peres lies, is more or less soft. The longest piles are 
30 feet, but a considerable proportion are much shorter, as a 
shale rock lies not far below the surface. Steam piledrivers were 
used on the foundations of some of the buildings, but ordinary 
drop-hammers were generally employed. Where the ground was 
good, the foundations were made of timber cribbing. f 

The largest buildings, with size, cost and name of the design- 
ers, are as follows: 


Name. Size. Cost. Architect. 
Transportation ...... 525 by 1,300 $696,000 E. L. Masqueray. 
Manufactures ....... 525 by 1,200 712,399 Carrere & Hastings. 

Varied Industries ...525 by 1,200 604,000 Van Brunt & Howe. 
ee ae 525 by 1,000 496,000 Widmann, Walsh & Boisselier. 
Mines and Metallurgy.525 by 750 490,000 Theodore Link. 

Labetel Aste ....5005 325 by 750 475,000 Barnett, Haynes & Barnett. 
Electricity .......... 525 by 750 399,940 Walker & Kimball. 

ee eee 525 by 750 319,399 Eames & Young. 

Agriculture ......... 300 by 1,600 529,940 E. L. Masqueray. 
Horticulture ......... 400 by 800 228,000 E. L.. Masqueray. 


ae geste ance 300 by 600 171,000 FE. L. Masqueray. 


As before stated, the electrical and mechanical department of 
Mr. Taylor’s work has been under the charge of Messrs. Henry 
Rustin and Edward B. Ellicott. The actual operation of the 
service plant is in the hands of Mr. Charles E. Foster. Mr. 
Thomas M. Moore is Chief of the Department of Machinery, 
and Prof. W. E. Goldsborough, Chief of the Department of 
Electricity. 





THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB EXHIBITION. 


HE seventeenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Architec- 
tural Club, which was opened at the Art Institute March 
: 31, and closed April 20, included in its catalogue 469 draw- 
ings, water-colors, photographs, vases and panels in terra cotta, 
etc. 
_ The larger part of space was given to public works. Great 
interest centered in the designs of Burnham, Carrére and Brunner 
for the public buildings and port arrangement for the city of 
Cleveland. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, of New York, showed 
the drawings of accepted competitive designs for the reconstruc- 
tion of the United States Military Academy, at West Point. In 
comparison are the drawings of D. H. Burnham & Co., made also 
for the West Point competition, and those of Frost & Granger 
for a riding hall at West Point. 

Of equal interest were Palmer’s and Hornbostel’s designs for 
the public improvement of New York city, in which bridges play 
an important part. There are several models, with many sketches 
of Manhattan bridge, Blackwell’s Island bridge, Pelham, Bay 
Park bridge, Williamsburg bridge, with detail drawings of the 
new city hall station and perspective views of the city hall and 
elevated stations, with a general view showing locality of the 
terminal station of Brooklyn bridge and a bird’s-eye perspective 
of the river and city. Through a change in the general design, 
it is understood that these bridges have been placed in the hands 
of Carrére & Hastings. 

The colleges of architecture of the universities made consid- 
erable display. Cornell University exhibited plans for a Gov- 
ernment building for the entertainment of State guests, signed 
by R. A. Tissengen; monument to patriots of the American 
Revolution, by Herman Dercum; an exedra in a cemetery, by 
Charles S. Cobb, and a museum of fine arts for a small city, by 
Fred L. Ackerman. 

The University of Pennsylvania confined its exhibit to draw- 
ings of a chapel and a church, by L. B. Holland, C. E. Howell, 
C. F. Rabenold and E. M. Smith, and a clubhouse for an art 
society, by H. C. Hibbs. 

The Washington University gives drawings for an establish- 
ment for automobile amateurs and a rock-cut tomb. 

The University of Illinois presented attractive sketches in 
color and drawings for a memorial hall suitable for the National 
Society of the D. A. R. The men represented were Joseph W. 
Wilson, with Italian studies; Neil McMillan, with memorial 
hall, and F. Schott, sketches in pencil and color. 

A large proportion of the exhibition represented local archi- 
tects, for as in New York the committee there, Messrs. Long and 
Phillips, who recently removed to that city from Chicago, secured 
through their personal efforts most of the Eastern exhibits, so 
the members of the club worked for its success in Chicago, and 
the result was one of the best showings of good work presented 
in years. The club competitions attracted much attention. 

Thomas E. Tallmadge’s. winning design for the Victor Falke- 
nau prize in the competition for the fourth annual traveling 
scholarship of the Chicago Architectural Club, and the drawings 
of Roy Eliel, which were awarded second place in the same 
competition, the work of two earlier prizewinners who were sent 
abroad, Burch Burdette Long and John H. Phillips, were exhib- 
ited, both men showing considerable industry and talent in a host 
of sketches of paintable scenes in England, Italy and other haunts 
of the wayfarer. 

W. B. Mundie exhibited recent work in public-school architec- 
ture, and William B. Ittner showed how St. Louis is advancing 
along those lines. Three prize designs and the honorable mention 
in the Brickbuilder competition for a small public library under 
the auspices of Rogers & Manson, Boston, were shown. Libraries 
and postoffices and theaters are well represented in various 
schemes. Hints of what is to be done by the way of improvement 
at Chautauqua, by Albert Kelsey, are shown in plans of the civic 
center, of the grounds and arts and crafts village. 

Among the exhibits by Chicago architects were a large variety 
of designs for structures all over the United States. S. S. Beman 
had designs for First Church, Scientist, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and T. B. Blackstone Memorial Library; C. E. Brusch for State 
Fair building, Northern Illinois State Normal School, Woman’s 
Building at University of Illinois, and other drawings; S. N. 
Crowen, Lake County Hospital and apartment buildings; H. W. J. 
Edbrooke, competitive design for Woman’s Building, University 
of Illinois; George Lyon Harvey, hospital, Evanston, and private 
residences; Hill & Waltersdorf, residences; Jarvis Hunt, the 
practical construction of warehouses, and in a lighter way a gate 
lodge for a Lake Geneva residence; Jenney & Mundie, a plaster 
model for Illinois State Monument at National Park, Vicksburg, 
and proposed office building; George H. Maher, the new Edge- 
water Presbyterian Church and residences; B. H. Marshall, 
Nixon Theater, Pittsburg, hotel and residences; Patton & Miller, 
handsome drawings of the First Congregational Church, Wil- 
mette, First Presbyterian Church, Rockford, and public libraries 
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at Council Bluffs and Menominee; Peabody & Beauley, resi- 
dences; Dwight H. Perkins, competitive design for postoffice 
building, Hammond, Indiana: Charles H. Phillips, designs for 
the Hammond postoffice building; Pond & Pond, a varied show- 
ing of Y. M. C. A. building at Lake Geneva, United States post- 
office at Kankakee, a mercantile building and private residences ; 
Louis B. Rasmussen, competitive design for soldiers’ and sailors’ 
monument; James G. Rogers, a plan for United States postoffice 
and courthouse, Hammond, and residence; Richard E. Schmidt, 
central pavilion of St. Anne’s Sanitarium; Howard Shaw, Second 
Church, Chicago, and residences; John Sutcliffe, an array of 
seven churches (Grace Church, Oak Park; St. James’ Church, 
Sturgis, Michigan; Christ Church, Pensacola, Florida; Church 
of Our Savior, Little Falls, Minnesota; St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ashland, Wisconsin; St. Thomas’ Church, Plymouth, Indiana; 
St. James’ Church, Dundee, Illinois); Victor Traxler, a study 
for a parliament house to be erected on eastern portion of the 
Garden of the Tuileries, Paris, France; Watson & Hazleton, the 
plans for reproduction of the City of Jerusalem, World’s Fair, 
St. Louis; water-color perspective of hospital for contagious dis- 
eases, Chicago; hospital for tuberculosis patients, Dunning, and 
three cottages for insane patients, Dunning. ' 

P. J. Weber is represented by a refectory, stadium and theater 
for Ravinia, public libraries for Seattle and Colorado Springs, a 
cathedral and a mausoleum for Archbishop Feehan. H. R. Wil- 
son showed sketches of interiors of residences; H. B. Wheelock, 
United States postoffice, Kankakee, competition; Benjamin E. 
Winslow, drawings from Athens, Rome and Denmark; W. 
Carbys Zimmerman, United States postoffice at Kankakee; At- 
chison & Edbrooke, sketches for school and residence; J. L. 
Hamilton, a design for monument; William Jean Beauley, resi- 
dences for New York, a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument; E. 
Theodore Behr, work on residences. 

Plans and technical exposition of buildings were interspersed 
with colored sketches, among which those of Pierce Anderson 
and John Moliter attracted considerable attention. The “ Teco” 
vases, designed by W. B. Mundie, were favorably criticized. A 
large granite vase, with sprays of sculptured roses, from the 
works of Charles G. Blake, was given a conspicuous place. Terra 
cotta panels and pedestals from the Northwestern Terra Cotta 
Company had an artistic value. 





PLASTER DECORATION. 


OUCHING the origin of the plastic art, Mr. I. D. Crace, in 
an interesting paper read before the Architectural Associa- 
tion and printed in The Builder of March 19, said it was 

reasonable to suppose that such fictile substances as clay were 
wrought into form even before men learned to bake earthen ves- 
sels. The mud-built houses of man, even in a barbaric state, 
could not have been void of all attempt at ornamentation when 
the material itself offered such facilities. The surface of mud- 
brick walls must soon have been “rendered” with a coating of 
the same material, which, while moist, would readily receive any 
impress — the imprints of the workman's hand, marks left by his 
rough tools; a chance symmetry would lead him to intentional 
device, impressed by his fingers or traced with a stick. 

The use of stone led to the demand for some material which 
would adhere to stone and give a uniform surface, and this was 
found in simple compositions having burnt lime as the binding 
ingredient. Plaster, in the form of a very fine, smooth coating 
of lime-putty, was used to give a finished surface to the stone 
structures of Egypt in very early times, but docs not seem to 
have been much used plastically for ornamentation. It was simi- 
larly used by the Greeks, and the author gave reasons for his 
inference that stucco was used decoratively in an early period 
of Greek history. Among the many wonderful revelations of 
Mr. Arthur Evans’ explorations in Crete are the stucco decora- 
tions in relief of the walls of the Palace of Knossos, which was 
destroyed before 1500 B 

Beautiful specimens of decorative stuccowork have been 
unearthed in excavating the ancient sites of Rome and the sur- 
rounding country. The author referred to those at the Baths of 
Titus, discovered in the sixteenth century, to those at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and to the decorations of two sepulchral chambers 
discovered on the Via Latina, dating about A. D. 160. In the 
Farnesina grounds remains of buildings have been unearthed with 
stucco reliefs unsurpassable for elegance and refinement of exe- 
cution. One great value of these works is the lesson they teach 
in the adjustment of the actual treatment in execution to the 
nature of the material. The whole surface speaks aloud of the 
ready and dexterous use of fingers and tools on a light plastic 
material. One almost imagines the stucco yet moist, still impress- 
ible to the touch. It is as if some fairy goddess had found it 
soft and lightly fingered it. There is a sense of evanescence 
about it, while the charm of perfect attainment remains. 

The author then turned to a very beautiful but very different 
growth of plaster decoration developed under the Mohammedan 
conquerors, describing the decorations of the great Mosque of Ibn 
Tooloon at Cairo (ninth century). In the Arabic art of Egypt 
plaster continued to be used as an important factor in decoration 
during the next five centuries. The ornamentation of the domes 
and the use of a fine stucco in low-relief ornament, as a prepara- 
tion for gilding and color on the wooden beams of its flat roofs, 
are specially noteworthy. The palace of the Alhambra is the very 


apotheosis of plaster —of plaster casting carried perhaps to an 
excess of richness and elaboration, but never losing its true 
quality of ornament designed purposely for casting. The beauti- 
ful effects of a mere repeat casting the author thought were 
attained because (1) the designers thoroughly understood grace 
of line and how to fill their spaces; (2) they never lost sight of 
the fact that the work was to be cast; (3) most important of all, 
the repetition did not include the representation of natural objects, 
for it is where representations of nature are concerned that 
repetition is offensive. 

In European art during medieval times we get little glimpse 
of the decorative use of stucco until the fifteenth century. An 
original and striking example is to be seen in the drum of the 
dome of San Eustorgio at Milan, the work of Michelozzo Michel- 
ozzi, of Florence, said to have been executed in 1462. In the 
second half of the fifteenth century Bernardino Pinturicchio was 
making considerable use of low-relief enrichments, not only for 
the moldings with which he divided the surfaces he had to deco- 
rate, but as ornamental features within the paintings themselves. 
A few years after Bramante was at work on St. Peter’s. His 
investigations, says Vasari, resulted in the discovery of the 
method of preparing stucco employed by the ancients, the secret 
of which had been lost in their ruin and remained concealed ever 
since. Vasari relates how Raffaelle and Giovanni da Udine went 
together to see some subterranean chambers then just discovered 
in excavating the Baths of Titus. Giovanni was so much 
impressed by the stucco decorations with which they were covered 
that he devoted himself to their study, and reproduced them with 
so much grace and facility that there was only now wanting to 
him the knowledge how to compound the stucco. At length, by 
compounding finely powdered white marble with the lime from 
white travertine, he succeeded in producing the stucco of the 
ancients. Raffaelle at once caused Giovanni to decorate all the 
vaultings of the Papal Loggie in stucco. Pierino del Vaga, 
another of that wonderful band of young artists in the Vatican, 
stands preéminent as an ornamentist and as a decorative colorist ; 
his stuccowork has a quality of fine decorative appropriateness, 
both in design and scale, that has been surpassed by none. Of 
his bolder conceptions the great ceiling of the Sala Regia is a 
fine example. Alessandro Vittoria was one of the best-known 
stuccoworkers in the latter half of the sixteenth century. His 
work under Sansovino at Venice, in the Libreria, and in the 
Scala d'Oro of the Ducal Palace are characteristic examples of his 
style. 
Francis I. attracted to France some of the most capable of 
the Italian artists skilled in stucco. Primaticcio and Il Rosso 
came about 1530, and their wonderful stucco decorations at 
Fontainebleau long influenced French design and French sculp- 
ture. Niccolo dell Abbate followed twenty years later, and then his 
three sons, the youngest becoming after a time the director or 
manager of these decorative works. Their work is a fine field for 
the study of what may be done in stucco, and it was the parent 
of the rich decorations of Louis XIV.’s reign, which, in their 
turn, became the model for civilized Europe. 

Henry VIII. was also very successful in securing the services 
of able artists in England, many of them pupils or relations of 
those who were at work on the masterpieces of the Vatican. 
Pietro Torrigiano, who was among the earliest, completed the 
bronze monument of Henry VII. in 15109. 

It was to the Palace of Nonsuch that the new stream of talent 
was directed; although not a vestige of it now remains, the 
names of some of the men who adorned it are a guarantee that 
the work was neither -coarse nor commonplace. As to the 
question lately raised about the external panels of Nonsuch being 
in stucco, the author said there was not the smallest doubt on the 
subject. There were plenty of examples done more roughly 
within the next seventy or eighty years which remain to this 
day, in spite of exposure and neglect. 

External decorative work in plaster continued to be a feature 
of many English houses down to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But the interior was the more important field, and from 
the time of Nonsuch for a century no house of any pretense was 
without its elaborate plaster ceiling and frieze. Admirable in 
many ways as these old English ceilings are, few of the men who 
did them had either the art or the skill of the Italians who made 
ornamental plasterwork popular. The latter endeavored to make 
their work perfect in modeling and finish. Each figure was a 
work of art. In the English plasterwork, however, scarcely a 
figure can be found that is not more or less barbaric in execution, 
and the minor work, effective as it is, is often greatly wanting in 
grace of line and in intelligent modeling. 

The next step in English plasterwork leads straight to the 
classic work of Jones and Wren. The gap caused by the Civil 
War made the change more complete. Building operations after 
th: great fire opened the way to new men and methods. French 
and Italian plasterworkers were again invited to England in 
Charles II.’s reign. Besides the work in St. Paul’s, St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, and other city churches, the chapel of Trinity College, 
‘Oxford, may be cited as a good typical specimen of plaster 
ornamentation. A feature of some of the plaster decoration of 
the end of the seventeenth century is the elaborate modeling of 
fruit, flowers and foliage in full relief, often in parts quite 
detached from the grounds, and either supported by wires 
imbedded in the plaster or by small sticks of tough wood. This 
work, full as it is of artistic ingenuity and clever modeling, was 
by that very ingenuity departing from any true principles of 
stuccowork, and therefore hastening the decay of the art. A 
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notable example is the ceiling of the Chapel of the Royal Hospital 
Kilmainham. : 

The next modification of style was largely due to Kent. In his 
designs the plaster ornamentation is mainly used as architectural 
enrichment, bold in treatment— sometimes too bold for the 
space, but effective in its way. Following closely on Kent’s work 
came a flood of plaster ornament derived from the French work 
of the time (Louis XV.). This was sometimes very good — 
often straggling and purposeless, yet not without a certain ele- 
gance. The best of it was at least partly modeled, but the greater 
part was cast and fixed. With this style stucco modeling prac- 
tically came to an end. All that followed was cast and fixed. 

The change of style brought about by the brothers Adam 
was due to the same influence which had produced the detail of 
the Vatican Loggie and the Villa Madama — namely, that of the 
antique stucchi in the excavated ruins in Rome. The difference 
in the result may be thus accounted for. Giovanni da Udine 
studied them, as an artist, by endeavoring to produce similar 
work with his own hands. Robert Adam, as a draftsman, copied 
them on paper, as did probably the Frenchmen through whom 
France adopted the style. It was undoubtedly elegant and the 
effect refined; and, since the method of reproduction was 
mechanical, it lent itself to extensive use. 

Much good plasterwork has been done in the last half of the 
nineteenth century — always in the form of attempts, sometimes 
very successful, to reproduce a past style, and by casting. 
“Fibrous plaster,” introduced since 1861, is a valuable innovation, 
and presents immense advantages. It does away with the danger 
of enormous overhead weight, and requires so much the less 
timber structure to carry it; it can be executed quickly, and it 
dries quickly. 

The facility of plasterwork is at once its recommendation and 
its danger. It is, perhaps, well to be sometimes reminded that the 
simplest materials have not been scorned by the greatest men, 
and that the finished result of any art pleases not only by the 
talent bestowed on it, but by the fitness of the limitations which 
the artist has imposed on himself. 





RESIGNATION OF CASS GILBERT FROM WORLD’S 
FAIR BOARD. . 


HE report from St. Louis that Cass Gilbert, of New York, 
7, a member. of the Architectural Commission of the Loui- 
siana Purchase Exposition, has resigned his position and 
brought suit in the United States Circuit Court against the 
Exposition Company for $47,113.96 salary alleged to be due him, 
will be read with interest by many who have followed the history 
of the designing of these buildings. 

The plaintiff alleges in his petition that from June 25, Igor, 
to April 27, 1904, he performed labor for the defendant corpora- 
tion for which he was to receive $78,500.00, and that he has been 
paid only $31,380.96. He also asks for interest at the rate of six 
per cent per annum and for the costs of the case, which is 
scheduled for trial in the September term. 

In his letter of resignation to President David R. Francis, 
Mr. Gilbert complains that the Board of Architects has not 
been consulted as to the general plan and scope of the buildings, 
and that the Director of Works has sedulously concealed the 
names of those who designed the buildings in all the publications 
concerning the work. He says: ; 

“Without making criticisms or complaints of individuals, and 
fully appreciating the courtesy and-_consideration which I have 
at all times received from you personally, I can not but feel 
that the Commission of Architects have not been allowed that 
scope of freedom which their letter of appointment entitles them 
to, and that the general plan has not attained the satisfactory 
results which an adherence to the original plan of their employ- 
ment would have accomplished. ; 

“The letter of appointment expressly provided that the com- 
mission of architects should form a general plan for the grouping 
of buildings, and that all of the buildings should be submitted 
to such commission for criticism and approval, and that such 
commission was also to act as an advisory board on matters of 
design, sculpture and color treatment, not only of the individual 
buildings, but of all others during the entire period of the 
execution of such general plan. 

“No such collaboration has been had, and no color scheme 
such as was contemplated has been carried out, or even attempted. 
On the contrary, the sites of the buildings have been arbitrarily 
changed many times, and, so far as the buildings placed in my 
hands are concerned, many changes in the sculpture and decora- 
tions have been made without any consultation whatever with us. 

“T think I voice the feeling of most, if not all, of the Com- 
mission of Architects in saying that one of the chief induce- 
ments we had in accepting such meager compensation for the 
important work contemplated in our original employment was 
that our reputations would be enhanced by the publicity of hav- 
ing our respective names known as the designers of the buildings 
respectively allotted to us; but instead of that there has been, 
on the part of the Director of Works, a sedulous concealment 
of the names of those who designed the buildings in all publi- 
cations which have been made concerning them, so that the 
world at large can not give such credit as may be due to any one 


of the architects for the individual work which he has per-, 


formed.” } j 
For reasons similar to those given by Cass Gilbert, Frederick 


W. Ruckstuhl resigned from the office of Chief of Sculpture of 


the St. Louis Exposition on December 27, 1902. In an interview 
published in the New York Times on the following day, he said 
that Isaac S, Taylor, Director of Public Works, had not been in 
sympathy with him in his desire to beautify and ornament the 
public buildings of the exposition. He referred to a letter which 
he wrote to David R. Francis, President of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, in which he said that he had been repeatedly humiliated 
by Mr. Taylor. ° 

Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, affirmed that Mr. Ruckstuhl 
was dissatisfied because he (Mr. Taylor) had objected to the 
amount of work the sculptor had allotted to himself. 





UNIFORM BUILDING LAWS. 


HE International Society of State and Municipal Building 
Commissioners was recently organized at Washington, 
: largely through the efforts of F. W. Fitzpatrick, of that 
city, who was chosen its secretary. Under the direction of this 
competent architect and authority upon building requirements gen- 
erally, this movement is the most important that has been under- 
taken since the organization of the National Association of 
Builders. It is of inestimable value to the public in the reorgan- 
ization of building laws, both State and municipal, and will do 
much to secure better fire and constructive methods, as one of 
the first acts of the new organization was to inaugurate a move- 
ment to secure uniform building laws. No argument is needed 
to establish the proposition that the absence of all semblance of 
uniformity in the building regulation of the different cities and 
States is a decidedly unfortunate condition. 

In a large country like ours, variations of climate and the 
character of the building material most available for use may 
prevent the establishment of absolutely uniform laws; and the 
greatly disproportionate size of cities may always necessitate 
some variations. In this question fire protection cuts quite a 
figure and the system in use, together with its efficiency. must of 
necessity exert an influence upon the controlling building laws. 

In these days, when construction companies and private firms 
are taking contracts in all parts of the country, uniform laws 
would prove a decided advantage. An intimate acquaintance with 
the practical art of building is absolutely essential for one who is 
to make figures as to the cost of construction, and an acquaint- 
ance with the building laws of the city where the work is to be 
done is likewise of vast importance. It is true that copies of 
building laws of any city or State can be secured, but they can 
not be mastered or even fairly appreciated at a glance, and time, 
when a bid is to be placed, is usually of the utmost importance. 
From the standpoint of the contractor, uniform building laws 
would prove of decided value, and the same will apply to those 
desirous of letting contracts. In other words, uniform laws would 
tend to decidedly broaden the field of operations, not only to the 
mutual advantage of both of the contracting parties, but to that 
of the world of construction as well, since a broader interchange 
of ideas and methods would thereby be secured. 

Such a system would likewise prove of distinct value from 
an insurance standpoint, permitting a better classification and 
more uniform rates of premium. From a legal standpoint it 
would also possess advantages, giving a better standard for the 
measure of damages and more accurate means for determining 
the rulings of courts. By broadening the field of operation it 
would greatly facilitate the general introduction of really valu- 
able inventions and improvements pertaining to the building 
trades. 

Adopted at this time, when there is a strong movement in the 
direction of fireproof construction. uniform building laws would 
give it a decided impetus, thus furnishing better protection to 
property and human life. The new society has started a crusade 
that is likely to meet with favor and deserves to be crowned with 
success. 





THE UNIFORM CONTRACT. 


S there are still architects in the United States who persist 
in using those old forms of contract which were formu- 
lated by their legal advisers and are supposed to cover all 

contingencies in the agreements between architect and contractor, 
it seems proper to present to them the latest revised form of the 
Uniform Contract. This was first formulated by a joint commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Architects and the National 
Association of Builders, and revised from time to time as errors 
were discovered or changes to make the form more equitable 
seemed necessary. The committees of both organizations have 
always been composed of men of the highest standing and widest 
experience in their professions and supported by the best legal 
advice obtainable, so that to-day the present contract is probably the 
most equitable contract that can be devised for the prover trans- 
action of business between contractor and owner. While in this 
contract form provision is made for such necessary interpola- 
tions as may be necessary, the contract is perfect as a whole, and 
contractors and architects once familiar with its provisions mav 
sign it without that close scrutinv that is necessary in all private 
contract forms. As its name indicates, it is “uniform” and per- 
fectly equitable, and should be used to the exclusion of every 
other form. 

Tus AGREEMENT, Made the —— in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and — by and between party of the first part 
(hereinafter designated the Contractor ). and ——-—— party of the second 
part (hereinafter designated the Owner ), 
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Wirtnessetu, That the Contractor , in consideration of the agreements 
herein made by the Owner , agree with the said Owner as follows: 

Articte I. The Contractor shall and will provide all the materials 
and perform all the work for the —— as shown on the drawings and 
described in the specifications prepared by — Architect , which 
drawings and specihcations are identified by the signatures of the parties 
hereto, and become hereby a part of this contract. : 

Arr. Il. It is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto 
that the work included in this contract is to be done under the direction 
of the said Architect , and that — decision as to the true construc- 
tion and meaning of the drawings and specifications shall be final. It is 
also understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto that such 
additional drawings and explanations as may ve necessary to detail an 
illustrate the work to be done are to be furnished by said Architect , and 
they agree to conform to and abide by the same so far as they may be 
consistent with the purpose and intent of the original drawings and specifi- 
cations referred to in Art. I. 

It is further understood and agreed by the parties hereto that any and 
all drawings and specifications prepared for the purposes of this contract 
by the said Architect are and remain —— property, and that all 
chooaes for the use of the same, and for the services of said Architect 
are to be paid by the said Owner . ‘ 

Art. ft. No alterations shall be made in the work except upon written 
order of the Architect ; the amount to be paid by the Owner or allowed 
by the Contractor by virtue of such alterations to be stated in said order. 
Should the Owner and Contractor not agree as to amount to be paid 
or allowed, the work shall go on ‘under the order required above, and in 
case of failure to agree, the determination of said amount shall be referred 
to arbitration, as provided for in Art. XII of this contract. 

Art. IV. The Contractor shall provide sufficient, safe and proper 
facilities at all times for the inspection of the work by the Architect or 
- authorized representatives; shall, within twenty-four hours after 
receiving written notice from the Architect to that effect, proceed to 
remove from the grounds or buildings all materials condemned by ———— 
whether worked or unworked, and to take down all portions of the work 
which the Architect shall by like written notice cond as d or 
improper, or as in any way failing to conform to the drawings and speci- 
fications, and shall make good all work damaged or destroyed thereby. 

Art. V. Should the Contractor at any time refuse or neglect to 
supply a sufficiency of properly skilled workmen, or of materials of the 
proper quality, or fail in any respect to prosecute the work with ey mene 
and diligence, or fail in the performance of any of the agreements herein 
contained, such refusal, neglect or failure being certified by the Archi- 
tect , the Owner _ shall be at liberty, after —--— days’ written notice 
to the Contractor , to provide any such labor or materials, and to deduct 
the cost thereof from any money then due or thereafter to become due to 
the Contractor under this contract; and if the Architect _ shall certify 
that such refusal, neglect or failure is sufficient ground for such action, 
the Owner shail also be ‘at liberty to terminate the employment of the 
Contractor for the said work and to enter upon the premises and take 
possession, for the purpose of completing the work included under this 
contract, of all materials, tools and appliances thereon, and to employ any 
other person or persons to finish the work, and to provide the materials 
therefor; and in case of such discontinuance of the employment of the 
Contractor shall not be entitled to receive any further payment 
under this contract until the said work shall be wholly finished, at which 
time, if the unpaid balance of the amount to be paid under this contract 
shall exceed the expense incurred by the Owner in finishing the work, 
such excess shall be paid by the Owner to the Contractor ; but if such 
expense shall exceed such unpaid balance, the Contractor shall pay the 
difference to the Owner . The expense incurred by the Owner as 
herein provided, either for furnishing materials or for finishing the work, 
and any damage incurred through such default, shall be audited and certi- 
~~ by the Architect , whose certificate thereof shall be conclusive upon 
the parties. 

ant. VI. The Contractor shall complete the several portions, and the 
whole of the work comprehended in this agreement by and at the time or 
times hereinafter stated to wit: ————————- 

Art. VII. Should the Contractor be delayed in the prosecution or 
completion of the work by the act, neglect or default of the Owner , of 
the Architect , or of any other contractor employed by the Owner upon 
the work, or by any damage caused by fire, lightning, earthquake, cyclone 
or other casualty for whicn the Contractor not responsible, or 
by strikes or lockouts caused by acts of employes, tnen the time herein fixed 
for the completion of the work shall be extended for a period equivalent to 
the time lost by reason of any or all the causes aforesaid, which extended 
period shall be determined and fixed by the Architect ; but no such allow- 
ance shall be made unless a claim therefor is presented in writing to the 
Architect _ within forty-eight hours of the occurrence or such delay. 

Arr. VIII]. The Owner agree to provide all labor and materials 
essential to the conduct of this work not included in this contract in such 
manner as not to delay its progress, and in the event of failure so to do, 
thereby causing loss to the Contractor , agree that will reimburse 
the Contractor for such loss; and the Contractor agree that if 
shall delay the progress of the work so as to cause loss for which the owner 
shall become liable, then shall reimburse the Owner for such loss. 
Should the Owner and Contractor fail to agree as to the amount of 
loss comprehended in this Article, the determination of the amount shall 
be referred to arbitration as provided in Art. XII of this contract. 

Arr. IX. It is hereby mutually agreed between the parties hereto that 
the sum to be — by the Owner’ to the Contractor for said work and 
materials shall subject to additions and deductions as hereinbefore 
provided, and that such sum shall be paid by the Owner to the Con- 
tractor , in current funds, and only upon certificates of the Architect , 
as follows: ———_——_—— ty M4 

The final payment shall be made within days after the completion 
of the work included in this contract, and all payments shall be due when 
certificates for the same are issued. 

If at any time there shall be evidence of any lien or claim for which, if 
established, the Owner of the said premises might become liable, and 
which is chargeable to the Contractor , the Owner _ shall have the right 
to retain out of any payment then due or thereafter to become due an 
amount sufficient to completely indemnify against such lien or claim. 
Should there prove to be any such claim after all payments are made, the 
Contractor shall refund to the Owner all moneys that the latter may 
be compelled to pay in dischargine any lien on said premises made obliga- 
tory in consequence of the Contractor default. 

Art, X. It is further mutually agreed between the parties hereto that 
no certificate given or payment made under this contract, except the final 
certificate or final payment, shall be conclusive evidence of the performance 
of this contract, either wholly or in part, and that no payment shall be 
construed to be an acceptance of defective work or improper materials. 

Arr. XI. The Owner — shall during the progress of the work maintain 
insurance on said work, in own name and in the name _ of the 
Contractor , against loss or damage by fire, lightning, earthquake, cyclone 
or other casua iy: The policies to cover all work incorporated in the 
building, and all m t 
shall be made payable to the parties hereto, as their interest may appear. 

Art. XII. In case the Owner and Contractor fail to agree in 
relation to matters of payment, allowance or loss referred to in Arts. III 
or VIII of this contract, or should either of them dissent from the decision 
of the Architect _ referred to in Art. VII of this contract, which dissent 
shall have been filed in writing with the Architect within ten days of 
the announcement of such decision, then the matter shall be referred to a 
Board of Arbitration consisting of in behalf of the Owner , and 

in behalf of the Contractor , these two to select a third. The 















































decision of any two of this Board shall be final and binding on both 
parties hereto. In event of the death or inability to serve of the party 


aterials for the same in or about the premises, and. 


named in behalf of the Owner , then the Owner _ shall select a person 


‘un his place; in event of the death or inability to serve of the party named 


in behalt ot the Contractor , then the Contractor _ shall select a person 
in his place; in event of the death or inability to serve of the third party, 
then the remaining arbitrators shall choose a person in his place. Each 
party hereto shall pay one-half of the expense of such reference. 

Art. XIIl. ‘The said’ parties for themselves, their heirs, successors, 
executors, administrators and assigns, do hereby agree to the full perform- 
ance of the covenants herein contained. 

In Witness Wuereor, The parties to these presents have hereunto set 
their hands and seals, the day and year first above written. 

In Presence of 





ROOFING TIN SPECIFICATION. 


A sample specification for flat roofing tin that should be valu- 
able to architects generally and therefore worthy of reproduc- 
tion in these pages has been received from the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. It was prepared by Mr. John Mcllroy, of J. D. 
McIlroy & Sons, of Pittsburg, one of the most experienced 


roofers in the country. 

Flat Seam Roof. First: Use tin of good quality; see that the tin is 
square; notch corners 1 inch; turn 4 inch edge; use seven nails or cleats 
to the sheet; hammer smooth with mallet; flux with rosin, using plenty 
rosin; solder with hot soldering copper, soldering on top of seam aan soak 
the solder well into seam; use on IC tin 5 pounds of % by % solder, on 
IX tin 6 to 7 pounds per square. See that the rosin is well cleaned off 
after the roof is finished: then give the roof one coat of paint made of 
pure English venetian red or pure oxid of iron and pure boiled linseed oil 
and a little turpentine; in thirty to ninety days a second coat of the same 
paint, or good ee. using in each case only linseed oil for a thinner; 
in one year a third coat; after that you will be required to paint only once 
in every three or four years. We take no stock in painting under side of 
flat seam roof. If the sheeting boards are not tongued and grooved, there 


should first be put on a layer of dry felt nape to exclude the air from _ 
s fr 


cracks and points and to prevent nail head om coming in contact with 
tin roof. If the sheeting boards are old and dry, 20 by 28 inch plates are 
preferable; if the sheeting boards are wet and green, 14 by 20 inch plates 
are preferable. Twenty by 28 inch sheets will give you an average measure- 
ment on roofs of 385 feet per case, 112 sheets 20 by 28 inches. Average 
measurement on roof 14 by 20, 112 sheets 187 feet to box. 

Standing Seam Roof. Have the tin square; notch corners for seams a 
little to ease the bending of the several layers; allow % inch for cross 
seams; solder well; put tin in straight rolls 20 inches wide; use 1% and 
1% inch tongs for side or standing seams; cleat every 12 inches, two nails 
to cleat; be sure to have your seam perfect; never put a standing seam 
roof on where you have less than 1%-inch fall to the foot; paint the 
same as flat seam roof. In standing seam roofs always put a layer of dry 
felt paper on roof before laying tin. It will exclude the air from seams 
and will prevent nail heads in sheeting from coming in contact with the 
tin. You will have an average of 352 feet per box of 112 sheets, 20 by 28 
inch tin. If the above directions are followed, you will have no trouble, 
oh tn a good quality of tin is used. We can show roofs now which 
ave been exposed thirty-five to forty-five years and are still intact. 





MOSAICS. 


Mr. R. LANDon Cote in the journal of the R. I. B. A. draws 
attention to the oldest building law discovered, which is the build- 
ing law of Babylon 2258 B. C. In their simplicity they suggest 
the removal of some of the compli¢ations that make rather obtuse 
some of our recent legislation on the same subject. They are as 
follows: “If a builder builds a house for a man and completes 
it, he shall pay two shekels of silver for each sar of surface.” “If 
a builder build a house for a man and has not made his work 
strong and the house has fallen in and killed the owner of the 
house, then that builder shall be put to death.” “If it kill the son 
of the owner of the house the son of that builder they shall put 
to death.” “If it kill the slave of the owner of the house a slave 
equivalent to that slave to the owner of the house he shall give.” 
“Tf the property (or ‘ furniture’) of the owner of the house is 
destroyed, whatever it destroys he shall make good, and as regards 
the house he built and it fell, with his own property he shall 
rebuild the ruined house.” “If he build a house for a man and 
did not set his work and the walls topple over, that builder from 
his own money shall make that wall strong.” 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Transportation Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis, Missouri. 
: Entrance view, Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
ornia. ; 

Depot at Fresno, California, for Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. 

Detail of Statuary, Education Building, World’s Fair, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Leland Stanford Memorial Chapel, Palo Alto, California, Clin- 
ton Day, architect. Four views, exterior and interior are shown. 

State Buildings, World’s Fair, St. Louis, Missouri. The fol- 
lowing are shown: Wisconsin, Connecticut, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New Jersey. 

Photogravure Plate: The Bartlett Gymnasium, University of 
Chicago. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 


Residence, Toledo, Ohio. G. S. Mills, architect. 

Residence, East Liberty, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Carnegie Library, San Jose, California. Wm. Binder, architect. 

Residence, Los Angeles, California. John Parkinson, architect. 

Union Station for Southern Pacific Railroad and Oregon Navi- 
gation Company, Portland, Oregon. Van Brunt & Howe, archi- 
tects. 
Bartlett Gymnasium, University of Chicago. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, architects. Detail of Entrance and an interior view are 


shown. 
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ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 


SS Asm oS SA. 


BROOKS HOUSE PUMP. 


CAPACITY PER HOUR 
2,400 Gallons 


WEIGHT 
56 Pounds 





OUR 


GREATEST SUCTION 








GREATEST PRESSURE 

of any centrifugal pump in the world. 

PRICE OF PUMP - = 

NoTE.—We sell these pumps complete with electric motors, gas or gasoline engines, 

direct-connected and mounted upon an iron base. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Wm. H. Cook & Co., 752 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


_ Be Careful in specifying your HOUSE PUMP 


until you have looked into the merits of the 


BROOKS CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


Most pumps are recommended as: ‘‘practically noiseless,’’ 


but the Brooks Pump is 


no vibration. 


COMPARE THE FOLLOWING WITH OTHER PUMPS: 


SUCTION POWER 


28 Feet 


ELEVATION 
80 Feet 


Ideal showing for City or Country Houses and Farm Work. 





GUARANTY 


$35.00 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS 


as the working parts are entirely submerged in oil and there 
is no contact between the cylinder and piston. 

It is extremely simple in construction,. requires no attention, 
except to start and stop, no expensive foundation as there is 


1%, H. P. for each 20 feet 


GREATEST EFFICIENCY 





Piston in two-inch Pump. 
Capacity 120 Gals. per minute. 
Suction 31 feet. 











THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


83 to o1 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in office buildings and hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER M’F’G CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





THE NATIONAL 
WOOD FLOOR CO. 








Manufacturers 
of 
Parquet Floors 
National Hard Finish 
National Wax Polish 


Established 1869 


186 FIFTH AVENUE AND 
10 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK 





THe HENRY O 


. SHEPARD COMPANY 




















“* WHATEVER 
IS WORTH 
DOING AT ALL sil e We do 
IS WORTH - 
mbossers all kinds of 
CHICAGO. Blank- Book Makers Binding 
Telephones a 
Harrison 4230-4231. Rush Work a 
Specialty. 


. . Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of our grade of work.. 





“Big FOUL rou. 
CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE. 


SO UTH and 
SOUTHEAST | 


SN ee 








THE SCENIC LINE TO 


Hot Springs, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 


Via the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A. 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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¢ = Dexter Brothers’ 
~ English Shingle Stains 


Pas BECAVSE they will outwear paint or any other stain. 
> ae _.. BECAUSE they preserve the shingle. 
Eee  “BECAVSSE they do not give a painted effect to the shingle. 
ae BECAVSSE they do not change as other stains do. 
BECAVSE they have no disagreeable odor. 
BECAV.SE they are used on the best work from Maine to California. 
BECAUSE they are-used by people who want the best of everything. 


Exclusively used on the shingled country houses of M/r. George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Adirondacks, Hon. Wm. C. Whitney, Westbury, L. I., Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, Egypt, Mass. 





4 By \ P 


Manufactured by 


_---——)s DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103-105-107 Broad ninpes 


H. M. HOOKER CO., Agents BOSTON W. S. HUESTON, Agent 
57 W. Randolph Street 24 East 22d Street 
ee CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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eee : 7 New First-Class Through Line 
path i from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fast ~ 
i Vestibule Night train with through Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
- Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 
en route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting lines. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO, 
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71 & 73 Randolph Street. 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Builders’ Hardware 


ART METAL-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
Cooling Rooms. 
Mechanics’ Tools. 


Table and Pocket Cutlery. 








Our selection comprises THE BEST from all the leading 
factories, as well as our own, and our heavy purchases enable us 
to offer you these goods at prices which can not fail to please. 

We have many specialties which we manufacture and control 
which can not be found anywhere else. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


71 & 73 RANDOLPH STREET. : 
Telephone, Central 551. 











THE YALE & TOWNE 


Mfg. Co., General Offices: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York, 











Produce the HARDWARE 
oF ORNAMENT (compris- 
ing decorative metal -work 
for doors, windows and 
cabinets) in practically all 
schools, and a great variety 
of finishes.. Examples can 
be seen in the Exhibit 
Rooms maintained by the 
Company in its General 
and Branch Offices. 


Spécial Brochures, of technical interest, 
furnished to Architects on request. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. 131 Wabash Avenue. 

















SAMSON 
SPOT CORD 


Costs Less and Wears 
Longer Than Chain 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, TESTS, ETC. ; 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. eid 














Tht that is made of inferior material 
Enamel Finis will always look cheap and mar 


the beauty of the finest drawing-room. The best materials that 
can be obtained are used in the manufacture of our 


Structural Enamels . 


THEY ALWAYS GIVE SATISFACTION 


EDWARD SMITH é CO. 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York, 
59 Market Street, Chicago. 














New Pittsburg Service 


VIA 


The Lake Shore 
Limited 


A-Through Pullman Sleeper is now in 

daily service between Chicago and Pitts- 

burg on the LAKE SHORE LIMITED, 

affording Pittsburg travel all of the 

luxurious accommodations of_ this 
famous train. 


Arrives Pittsburg 
6.35 a.m. 


Leaves Chicago 
5.30 p. m. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE AS FOLLOWS: 


Leave Chicago, 8.30 a. m. - - Arrive Pittsburg, 9.45 p. m. 
Leave Chicago, 10.35 p. m. > Arrive Pittsburg, 11.15 a. m. 


City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


A.J. SMITH 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 


Cc. F. DALY 
Chief Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r Agt. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO . 
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